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Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD 















DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Total Share Volume (Inci. Odd Lots) F 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price 


Shares in Short Interest F 





Glaus Dita . y cs kl we me Ue lw OD 
Share Issues Listed . . . = = = le 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . se bw ES) 


Bond Issues Listed . . . . . ; i: « = Neo 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . . » « (Ne) 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . ; . (Mil. $) 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . . . . . CMil. $) 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . . CMil. $) 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A . = 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . . ($) 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A . . + & 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24= 100) AB . . . . (%) 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues . . . (Mil. $) 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . . . . (Mil. $) 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . . (%) 
Member Borrowings—Total . . ... . .- (Mil. $) 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices. . . . . . (CNo.) 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD... . (Mil. $) 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations (Mil. $) 


(Mil. $) 


(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

(S$) 


(Thou.) 





1,756 1,750 1,738 1,573 


1,319 1,315 1,309 1,267 
136,880 136,838 136,714 124,802 
930 930 928 1,000 
1,196 1,193 1,191 1,174 
66,115 66,864 74,350 69,561 
140,245 139,784 140,958 128,741 
206,360 206,648 215,308 198,302 
51.63 52.13 57.54 58.71 
37.65 38.20 42.79 44.23 
102.46 102.15 103.10 103.16 
79.3 80.2 89.6 89.2 
160 157 204 323 
211 251 305 588 
0.32 0.38 0.41 0.85 
371 408 509 911 
885 880 881 820 
2,578 2,569 2,555 2,395 
583 631R 723 1,063 

75 82 99 158 

720 729 647 632 

















30,384 43,450 20,807 35,476 
1.73 2.49 1.20 B27 
1,169 Note G Note G 1,478 
1,279 2,275 946 1,545 
38,308 57,631 28,334 46,499 
1,102,437 1,615,946 974,399 1,290,310 
112,738 149,259 78,010 143,971 
.082 .109 .057 £35 
4,336 Note G Note G 5,999 
4,713 7,463 3,546 6,219 
25.777 160,265 . 90,244 159,869 
81,194 99,647 69,346 112,871 

5 3 5 5 

62,333 76,000 77,500 75,600 
11/15/46 10/15/46 9/13/46 11/15/45 
757 628 1,566 
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TO ITS EQUITIES? 
By WILLIAM W. CRAIG 


i igo fact that investment as well as 
speculation. in these days of low divi- 
dend yields and high income taxes, lays 
stress upon capital gains imparts special 
importance to any study of market action 
from week to week. For advantageous 
purchase prices and sales prices have a 
considerable bearing upon long-range in- 
vestment undertakings 
received far less attention before World 


an element which 


War II than it does today. Taxes were 
lower back there; yields were higher than 
during 1946; capital gains received less 
consideration in the investment treatment 
of common stocks than was accorded them 
after constructive changes in the capital 
gains levy were set forth in the revised 
Revenue Act of 1942. 

The foregoing paves the way to a re- 
view of the tabled statistics on the next 
page. The main purpose of the study was 
to see whether the shares of companies 
making consumption goods were more re- 
sistant to liquidation on the New York 
Stock Exchange during the recent hurly- 


WHICH CLASS IMPARTS 
THE GREATER STABILITY 


burly of market influences than the shares 
of companies making such durable goods 
as heavy machinery, railroad cars, house 
furnishings and equipment and the like. 

The additional tabulation sets forth the 
action of rail, retail store and operating 
public utility stocks, so far as a few sam- 
pled issues are involved: and the survey 
was pivoted around a particular phenom- 
enon of the price retreat which began last 
May after four vears of persistently rising 
prices. 

The phenomenon in question was 
lodged in a single day's trading—the 
sharp dip and almost equally sharp re- 
covery of October 30 being the focal point 
of the exhibit. 


Industrial Average Traced 


The sweep and counter-sweep of pub- 
lic interest in that market session had its 
unusual features. as revealed by a look at 
Dow. 


Jones & Co. industrial average showed 


average price movements. The 
for October 30 a high point of 165.32. a 
subsequent low point that day of 160,49 
\ new mini- 


and a final figure of 164.20. 










ALTLOWAY & LEWTS PIté 


mum level for this vear was presented at 
160.49, but a rapid recovery in the late 
afternoon left the average well above this 
years closing market lowest. which stood 
at 163.12 on October 9. Studies of aver- 
age price movements conventionally are 
based upon daily, weekly or monthly final 
price averages. 

In the table the gamut of this vear’s 
liquidation is recorded, from the 1946 
maximum price of each stock to the low- 
est prices of October 30. It should be said 
that in relatively few instances are the 
minimum figures of October 30 the lowest 
for the stocks this year: the lowest aver- 
age for very many of them was established 
on or around October 9. From October 9 
to October 15, the Dow. Jones industrial 
average for the general market recovered 
from 163.12 to 175.94. then sagged again 
to the extent of 10 “points” or more be- 
fore the abrupt dip and snap-back on 
October 30. 

What the exhibit shows. in essence, is 
the action of individual equities which 
represent groups——consumption and dur- 


able goods stocks. notably- -when for one 











reason or another, precipitate “dumping” 
occurred for a time. The column of per- 
the extent of 
stock’s decline from this year’s maximum 


centages discloses each 
price to the lowest price of October 30. 
Wide differences in their abilities to resist 
pressure ol offerings are depicted. 

The stor ks were selected sO as to cover 
as many industries as possible, employing 
long-established issues for the most part. 
If the consumption goods stocks are com- 
pared with the durable coods stocks one 
by one, down the columns, it will be seen 
that the former offered the stronger resis- 
tance. This showing may be surprising to 
those who. 
throughout the earlier months of 1946 and 
during all of 1945, laid emphasis upon the 
popular appeal of stocks of companies 
making and distributing food. clothing, 
petroleum products. drugs, ete.. noting 


followers of common stocks 


that such equities were “in process of ac- 
Stocks bid upward briskly 
for a considerable period often fall fur- 


ther than others which have been 


cumulation. 


more 
2 2 

sluggish. once a reverse movement gets 

under way. But on the recent occasion, 


stocks of past popularity on the buying 


side appeared to hold up more ruggedly 
than others to which buyers had previ- 
ously paid less attention. 

For example. nine consumer goods 
stocks of the 20 in the table showed a de- 
cline from the 1946 top of less than 25 
per cent on October 30, whereas only one 
durable goods company equity had _re- 
treated less than 25 per cent. The durable 
stock were generally 
more than 30 per cent... more than 50 


coods recessions 


per cent in several instances. Among the 
20 consumer goods stocks, many revealed 
declines from the 1946 tops of less than 
30 per cent and none marked a fall of as 
much as 50 per cent. 


Individual Issues Reviewed 


Several of the consumer goods group 
performed considerably better than the 
average and reasonable comment about 
them would deal with another factor be- 
sides resistance to sales Corn 
Products Refining, receding 6.7 per cent 
from the 


pressure, 


years maximum price: Melville 
Shoe, off 13.2 per cent: General Mills. off 
16.0 Abbott Laboratories. off 
18.3 per cent: Gulf Oil, down 20.5 per 


per cent: 


cent, and United Fruit which was marked 
down 21 per cent from its top—these pre- 
sumably profited from the fact that sales 
were seldom extensive among them, These 
stocks stand usually among the category 
of closely-held stocks. 

The smaller exhibits of railroad and re- 
tail store stocks—the latter group being 
close companions of consumer goods is- 
sues by reason of their business in dis- 
tributing quick-turnover products—did 
not perform as well during the “break” 
as consumer goods shares did. In fact, the 
rails of the table experienced as 
price mark-downs as the durable 


severe 
goods 
stocks, and the store issues stood about 
even with the less impressive consumer 
goods equities. In contrast with these, the 
public utility operating issues were rugged 
during a period of drastic price read- 
justments. 

The tabled information offers side-lights 
on both group and individual stock reac- 
tions to general liquidation after a lengthy 
price upswing, and contributes to invest- 
ment study some statistical records of use 
in detecting stable or unstable character- 
istics in a broadly unsettled market. 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


Derasce Goops Company 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Car & Foundry Co. 
Amer. Rad. Stand. San. Co. 
Anaconda Copper Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Blaw-Knox Corp. 

Borg-W arner Co, 

Carrier Corp. 

J. I. Case Co. — 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Crane Company ‘ 
Fairbanks Morse Co. 
Holland Furnace Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Lone Star Cement Co. 
Mesta Machine Co. 
Mohawk Carpet Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. ~ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Ruberoid Company 


RAILROAD Stocks 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 
Sultimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Delaware & Hudson 
Great Northern Pf. 
Illinois Central 

New York Central 
Northern Pacfic 
Southern Pacific 


Union Pacific 





OF STOCK GROUPS FROM 1946 TOPS TO BOTTOM OF “CLIMACTIC” DAY 
IssvEs Consumption Goops Company Issues 
% Decline % Decline 
1946 to Low Recent 1946 to Low Recent 
High of 10/30 46 Price High of 10/30/46 Price 
62% 50.2 34 Abbott Laboratories . 84% 18.3 73 
723, 36.8 8 Air Reduction Co. 5934 13.9 35%4 
23 $1.8 1415 Amer. Sugar Refininz Co. an 5844 33.0 1] 
517% 32.5 397% American Can Co. ‘ 10642 25.8 87%e 
114% 21.5 9156 American Tobacco Co. “B” 100%4 21.6 83 
307% 50.6 184% American Viscose Corp. 78 35.8 54% 
6134 38.0 916 Armour & Co. ‘ 181 39.2 1244 
3 57.0 16%4 Atlantic Refining Co. Ee hahoney ae os 51% 35.4 34 
55 40.0 35 Container Corp. of Am. i. tee Ws Unt cad ce 5445 37.1 4334 
81% 27.5 58 Corn Products Ref. Co. TOL, 6.7 68% 
495. 37.5 3614 General Foods Corp. j 5616 23.3 4514 
88 44.3 51 General Mills oe 5434 16.0 50 
3715 38.6 24 B. F. Goodrich Co. a 8815 31.0 6414 
102 34.8 71 Gulf Oil Corp. a ch en ee 78 20.5 63 
94 26.6 714 International Paper Co. 53%4 22.0 1634 
6114 35.0 421, Melville Shoe Corp. 2610 13.2 2514 
70 34.2 1614 National Biscuit Co. 373% 25.0 2816 
3914 31.6 2834 Nat. Dairy Products Corp. 4514 25.7 3536 
183, 29.2 377 Pepsi-Cola Co 101, 41.9 27 
65 25.0 53 United Fruit Co. 5354 21.0 181, 
ReTaiL STORE Stocks 
American Stores Co. 43 38.3 27% 
Gimbel Brothers 7314 54.7 3814 
121 33.6 8915 . = 
301, 60.3 14% R. H. Macy & Co. Tain eas tania 6 a 38.4 $21, 
hi rake: Safeway Stores Co. oe 3472 31.9 25 
66% 25.8 03% F. W. Woolworth Co. - - * & 6216 22.6 19 
5015 42.0 371 : 
64 31.0 471, Pusiic Urinity Operating Company Stocks 
451, 57.6 2415 Consol. Edison Co. (N. Y.) 36 26.0 2734 
3534 58.8 1616 Detroit Edison Co. 28 15.6 24% 
36 51.0 2014 Houston Light & Power Co. i 95 13.6 8614 
70 14.8 $53, Ohio Edison Corp. a ee ee 3634 8.8 35% 
1681 29.7 130 Pac. Gas & Electric Co. . . .« 2 2 e« e 734 8.0 415g 
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\ view of many changes of status in 

recent months among industrial com- 
pany preferred stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, a review of events 
affecting them would round out informa- 
tion useful to the records of investors. 
Generally speaking. retirements, conver- 
sions. exchanges and new issues of pre- 
ferred stocks have been hastened this year 
by three principal influences: 1) the rela- 
tively low earning power of money and 
credit, 2) advantages offered in a period 
of active business through conversions of 
fixed-dividend preferreds into common 
stocks whose dividends are proportioned 
to earnings, 3) 
capital. 


excess cash working 


This article deals with the 47 industrial 
preferred stocks, comprised of 19 con- 
vertible issues and 28 issues carrying no 
conversion privilege. which have either 
been retired, replaced or had their divi- 
dend rate reduced during the first nine 
months of this year. Concerning the first- 
mentioned group 


Nine were practically all converted 
into common stock: 

Three experienced the conversion of 
most of the outstanding preferred shares 
before retirement; 

In the remaining seven issues the 
conversion privilege was not being ex- 
ercised to any great extent. 


In case of the second (28) group— 
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onversions, 
Exchanges Alter 
Status of 
Preferred List 


Holders of 12 issues received offers 
of other securities in exchange for 
them; 

Seven issues were paid off by the 
issuing companies by use of treasury 
cash. temporary loans or sale of de- 
bentures or additional common stock; 

Nine were replaced by other issues 
without exchange offers to their owners. 


Details concerning some of the groups 
may be consolidated so as to cover a num- 
ber of stocks. Others. however. call for 
individual descriptions. Issues which have 
been retired, leaving only common stocks 
outstanding include: 

Abbott Laboratories 4 per cent pre- 
ferred: The Fair 6 per cent: Industrial 
Rayon Corporation $4.50 preferred “A”: 
National Department Stores Corporation 
6 per cent; Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany 7 per cent: United Biscuit Company 
5 per cent; Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts. Ltd. $1 preferred stock. This group 
carried no conversion privileges. 


Preferred Stocks Converted 


Preferred stocks which were practically 
all. or largely. converted into common 
stocks. leaving only common stock out- 
standing were: 

Bond Stores. Inc. 41% per cent: McLel- 
lan Stores Company 5 per cent: Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation 6 per cent; 
United Air Lines. Inc. 415 per cent: Con- 


solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


$1.25 preferred: Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany $3 preferred; Universal Laborator- 
ies, Inc. $2.50 preferred. This group could 
also contain several preferreds in which 
the conversion privilege was only lightly 
exercised by holders. viz: Collins & Aik- 
man Corporation 5 per cent and Sharon 
Steel Corporation $5 preferred. 

A number of preferred stocks whose 
holders were offered new preferred issues 
in exchange call for an accounting in ad- 
dition to the record of exchange 

American Crystal Sugar Company 
6 per cent first preferred exchangeable for 
a 41% per cent preferred. Practically all 
the old stock was exchanged, no public 
offering was made; 

Austin Nichols & Company prior “A” 
preferred exchanged for a $1.20 preferred. 
The program called for a ratio of 4 shares 
of new preferred, 2!4 shares of common 
stock and cash for each old share, the 
process eliminating accrued dividends: 

Beatrice Foods Company 54.25 pre- 
ferred exchangeable for a 3°, per cent 
preferred. The old stock was. practically 
all exchanged for the new issue: 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 
6 per cent preferred exchanged for 415 
per cent issue: 

General Cable Corporation 7 per cent 
preferred exchangeable for a 4 per cent 
first preferred and a 4 per cent second 
The terms provided for a 
ratio of one each of the new shares for 


preferred, 


each old share. along with cash, to elimi- 
nate back dividends. About half of the 
old issue was exchanged. 

Koppers Company 4°; per cent pre- 
ferred for a 4 per cent issue. More than 
70 per cent of the old issue was exchanged, 
the remainder being paid off from pro- 
ceeds of an offering of balance of new 
stock: 

Mead Corporation $6 preferred “A” 
and $5.50 preferred “B” exchangeable for 
a 4! , per cent stock. About 65 per cent of 
old stock was exchanged and a sale of 
left-over new preferred paid off the re- 
mainder: 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 41; per cent preferred “C™ and 
1 per cent preferred “D™ were exchange- 
able for 3.20 per cent preferred “A”, The 
old issues were practically all exchanged; 

United Cigar-Whelan 
poration $1.25 preferred exchangeable 
for a $3.50 preferred . . 


Stores Cor- 


. one new share 
for each four of old. About 80 per cent 
of old stock was exchanged: 

United States Lines Company 7 per 


(Continued on page 10) 








Fortnightly 


London Exchange To Resume 


Settlements 





By Gerald 


XY INCE the outbreak of World War II. 
Ss all dealings in securities on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange have been for cash. 
That is. payment has been called for on 
the day following the date when the trans- 
actions occurred. A recent decision of the 
Council of the London Stock Exchange 
termination of this 
system and the institution of fortnightly 


calls for an early 


cash settlements. 

Although the foregoing is technical, as 
would he seen were the British program 
with the New York Stock 
Exchange system (transactions in listed 
securities are settled here on the third full 


contrasted 


business day after a sale is made) the 
thange has more than an academic inter- 
est to followers of the securities market. 
The London action is primarily to simp- 
lify the clearing of securities during active 
markets. A practical result foreseen by 
some observers may also be a stimulation 
of speculation. It is argued that a delay 
of 14 days or so between the making of a 
commitment and payment therefor is a 
natural arouser of chance-taking ventures. 
\t least. these observers note. the London 
a substantially 
ereater volume of business than could be 


market is preparing for 


transacted under war-time restrictions. 


B. Nielsen 


The new settlement procedure has been 
welcomed by brokers and jobbers overseas 
and is expected to be put into operation 
before December 31. War-time regulations 
acted to channel the bulk of Stock Ex- 
change business into registered securities. 
This fact worked to make daily cash 
settlements difficult and cumbersome; in 
fact. the various steps required in trans- 
ferring ownership of registered holdings 
could not be completed in a single day, 
causing the rule to be stretched to no less 
than five days: and this elastic character 
of the regulation tended to cultivate a 
class of traders known as “five-day bulls” 
who sought to utilize the extended term 
for short 


“round-trip” operations. 


Practical for “Bearer Shares” 
The 


worked well enough for “bearer securi- 


daily settlement for cash has 


ties. easily transferred from owner to 


owner. and in case of British Government 
stock and 
Provincial and Colonial issues for which 


bonds. inscribed Dominion. 


the Bank of England provides special 


certification facilities for immediate 


transfers. “Inscribed securities.” inciden- 
tally, might seem to be something of a 
investors and 


phenomenon to American 


Market in electrical shares on the London Stock Exchange. 
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BLACK STAR 
A “waiter” at the London Exchange gets a 
call for a broker from his office, rings 
the broker’s number = on_ the _ board. 
transferred in 


Such issues are 


writing in a register kept for the purpose 


traders. 


at a bank: often no certificate is involved 
at all. the only evidence of ownership 
being the record on the register. 

The “paper work” thus suggested in 
transferring certain securities from one 
owner to another imparts logic to the fort- 
nightly program of settlements. There will 
be 24 settlement days a year, four of 
them covering periods of three weeks 
each instead of the conventional two-week 
fortnights. In these periods it is reasoned 
that all the involved details of transfers 
can be completed and the settlement ma- 
chinery made smooth running. 

Note in passing: While the New York 
Stock Clearing Corporation clears both 
the securities and money balances of its 
members. the Settlement Department of 
the London Stock Exchange clears only 
the members’ securities balances. and then 
only in those securities which it proposes 
to handle for the current settlement. 
Transactions in securities not included in 
a current clearing list must be settled 
directly between the members concerned. 
The Settlement Department will operate, 
of course. in accordance with the fort- 
nightly settlements program, absorbing 
much of the vast amount of routine work 
which a world securities market. like 
London's. generates. 

Under the new system, the arrange- 
ment as to clearings. “making-up prices,” 
“ticket” and will be 
similar to pre-war procedure, but with- 


“account days” 


‘option dealings.” 
Dealings in the gilt-edge market. com- 


out “contangoes or 


prising Government bonds and_ similar 
securities. will continue to be for cash. 
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Industrial Turmoil Defe 
Profit-Making Period Largely 
To Third Quarter of 1946 


Measured by the companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange which 
have already reported their nine months’ 
results, business and industry are earning 
at close to the 1945 rate when considered 
over-all basis. Combined net in- 
come of the first 327 companies to report 
totaled $1.376.271.000—only 1.9 per cent 
behind the $1.402.927.000 reported by 
the same companies in the comparable 
period of 1945. 

For the first time in 


on an 


1946 the tabu- 
lation of earnings by industrial groups 
(see table on page 12) does not show a 
single industry in the loss column. At the 
half-year mark the automotive and elec- 
trical equipment industries both had 
group Now the former has a 
group net income of $47.717.000 and the 
latter has edged into the profit column 
with combined net profits of $6.736.000. 
However. both are still far behind their 
1945 rate of earnings. 


deficits. 


\s anticipated, the rails also are far 
off their 1945 record. Thirty-six railroads 
reported a combined net income of $78.- 


082.000 


for the comparable 1945 period. Twenty- 


60.3 per cent helow the figure 


two of the 36 earned a profit with seven 
managing to better their 1945 earnings. 

Progressing beyond the aforementioned 
automotive. electrical equipment and rail 
groups. one encounters only one other 
industry in which results are lagging 
behind the 1945 record: five of the 10 
mining companies reporting in the survey 
had lower earnings. producing a decline 
of 6.7 per cent in the group’s income. 

In contrast to these “spotty” sections of 
the list. certain other industries marked 
up substantial gains. some of which are 
recorded below: 


PER CENT GAIN IN GROUP NET INCOME 


Ist 9 Mos. 1946 vs Ist 9 Mos. 1945 
Per Cent 
Stock Groups Gain 
PE ose albe occa . 2134 
Retail Merchandising ee 
Paper and Publishing ... . 935 
ES Rae ae 59.4 
Chemical ......... Maker 
Steel. Iron & Coke .. . 43 
i RR ee ee One 10.8 


Results of the various industries fully 





(A) Fitting a Sperry Gyro-Compass 


into its binnacle. (B) This new 
“porcupine die” at Boeing Airplane 
punches 388 holes in a single press 
operation, is 30 times faster than 
the old process. (C) Inspecting a 
3.500 H.P. Pratt & Whitney engine 
new 80-passenger Strato- 
cruiser, (D) Westinghouse refrig- 
erators stacked at the Mansfield. 
Ohio. plant. (E) Diesel engine and 
section of electric generator for 
power plant of a streamlined train. 


bear out the truism that 1946 earnings are 
not subject to generalization. While over- 
all net income experienced the slight de- 
cline of 1.9 per cent from the previous 
vears figure, it will be seen from the 
table on page 12 that 212 of the 327 com- 
panies improved their earnings this vear. 
Obviously, lagging results of a few large 
offset the 
than 200 gains. For example, comparing 
the first nine months of 1945 with 1946. 
General Motors went from a net profit of 
$148.000,000° to 314.000.0000 this vear: 
General Electric from $36.000.000 — to 
$400.000: New York Central from a net 
income of $22.000.000 to a deficit of 
$7.000.000: Baltimore & Ohio from a net 
of $16.000.000 to a deficit of S15.000,000, 

Meanwhile 
were made by smaller concerns. such as 
Charles Pfizer & Co.. which increased its 
nine-months net from  S1.400,000 to 
$9.300.000, Or Industrial Rayon Corpor- 
ation. which went from S1A400.000— to 
S6.400.000, 


concerns more than more 


sizable oftentimes 


gains 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Ticker Symbol 


N November +. 1946. the 


shares of South Carolina Electric & 


common 


Gas Company were admitted to “when 
distributed” dealings on the New York 
Stock Exchange and on the same day 
regular dealings in the preferred shares 
of the company commenced. The com- 
mon stock of South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Company was distributed to the com- 
mon stockholders of General Public Utili- 
ties Corporation on November 15, 1946, 
in compliance with the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. None of 
the stock 
held by the public. 


The history of the predecessors of this 


common has heretofore been 


company antedates the beginning of the 
present century. Except for the merger of 
Water Power Company, an 
affiliated company, in July. 1943, sub- 
stantially all of the properties of the com- 
At that 
time the company was known as Broad 


Lexington 


pany had been acquired by 1925. 


River Power Company. the present title 
having been adopted in 1937, 

The companys principal business is 
that of furnishing electric service to 37 
incorporated cities and towns and 25 un- 
incorporated towns and communities in 
10 counties in the central part of South 
Carolina. including the City of Columbia. 


in which city the main office is located. 





New Listings on 


~ THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Steam and hydro-electric plants 

of South Carolina Electric & Gas 

Company on the Broad River, 
near Columbia, S. C. 


The also sells elec- 
tricity to other power companies 
serving adjoining territory and 


certain rural cooperative associ- 


company 


ations and municipalities. 

The company also produces manufac- 
tured gas for distribution in the City of 
Columbia, in the incorporated suburbs of 
Eau Claire and Arden and adjacent areas. 
In addition the company supplies bus 
transportation service in Columbia and its 
environs. 

In 1945 electric revenues accounted for 
78.6 per cent. gas revenues accounted for 
8.7 per cent and bus transportation rev- 
enues for 12.7 per cent of the total operat- 
$7.390.000. The 
pany s electric plants have a total rated 
capacity of 227.130 KW. Approximately 
68 per cent of such capacity is repre- 


ing revenues of com- 


sented by hydro plants and 32 per cent is 
represented by steam plants. 

The territory served with electricity 
contains important industries. including 
cotton mills. cottonseed oil mills, stone 
quarries, ice plants, flour mills, lumber 
mills. brick and concrete pipe manufac- 
ture, fertilizer mills and sand mines. 

In addition to the preferred and com- 
mon stock, the company’s capitalization 
consists of $19,500,000 of 3°% per cent 
First Mortgage Bonds. due July 1, 1973. 








La Consolidada, S. A. 


(A Mexican Corporation) 


166.467 American Preferred Shares 
representing an equal number of 
Cumulative Preferred 


6 per cent 


Shares (Mexican). Par 75 Pesos. 


Ticker Symbol: LCD Pr 





workers pack welding electrodes. 








HE company is a leading producer in 

Mexico of a wide variety of steel and 
copper products and is in process of mod- 
ernizing its plants to the extent of $5,000- 
000, as presently estimated by the man- 
Private American capital be- 
came engaged in 1942 in the enterprise, 
which was founded in 1907: coincident- 


agement. 


ally, the present company was organized 
under laws of the United Mexican States. 
The listed stock—*American preferred 
shares’ —represents an equal number of 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
with a’ par of 75 pesos (Mexican cur- 
rency). 

La Consolidada. S, A. produces these 
durable products among others: carbon 


and alloy steel billets. rounds, angles and 
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f yard of Mexico City plant. 


light structural shapes: concrete rein- 
forcement bars; light and heavy steel cast- 
ings; motor car and railway car springs; 
steel wire and copper wire, cables and 
cords. A brass and bronze foundry is 
operated and miscellaneous goods include 
sheet lead, tin and lead pipe: type metals, 
solder, etc. The company also acts as 
Mexican sales agent for important prod- 
ucts of American manufacture, notably 
from plants of Lincoln Electric Company 
and Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 

The main plant is located in Mexico 
City. To supply part of the raw steel for 
this plant, an open-hearth steel making 
works is maintained at Piedras Negras, 
directly across the Rio Grande from Eagle 
Pass. Texas. Copper supplies are of Mexi- 
can origin, refined in the United States 
and returned to Mexico City in ingot 
form, duty free. Other raw materials are 
derived from Mexican and United States 
producers. Rolling mill capacity is being 
increased extensively and a new electric 
furnace is to be installed. elaborate addi- 
tions and improvements being scheduled 
for completion for the most part by the 
end of 1947. 

The company has eight subsidiaries en- 
gaged in various operations from the min- 
ing of fluorspar to fabricating plastic- 
insulated wire and cable. The plastics fa- 
cilities. operated by a subsidiary—Plas- 
tipos, S. A.—will be devoted also to such 
diversified production as garden hose, 
decorative furniture and automobile strip- 








First operation in rolling steel ingots at La Consolidada. 


Mill, manufacturing divisions and offices 
at the main plant of Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company in Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ping and new types of plastic shoe soles. 

La Consolidada. S. A. reported as of 
June 30, 1946, total valued at 
$7.045.776, the equivalent of 35,.228.884 
pesos at the rate of about five to the dol- 
lar. Current assets amounted to $3.459.- 
501 and current liabilities were $1.103,- 
803. The company reported total operating 
revenues of $6,085.375 in 1945 and a 
profit, after all taxes. of 5260.447. 

A summary of provisions respecting 


assets 


dividends on Mexican preferred shares 
shows that holders are entitled to receive. 
but only as and when determined by gen- 
meeting. cumulative 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent | 11, 


eral stockholders’ 


pesos a share) and no more. Dividends 
are payable quarterly out of net profits or 
surplus of the company, legally available 
for the declaration of dividends. upon 
detachment and surrender to the company 
of the coupons representing such divi- 
dends attached to the certificates of such 
Mexican preferred shares. 

Under Mexican law, 
only be paid from the amount of net earn- 


dividends may 


ings remaining after setting aside a statu- 
tery reserve fund of 5 per cent of net 
earnings until an amount equal to 20 per 
cent of the capital of the company has 
been set aside for the purpose. 





3.65 ; 
I% Cumulative Pref 


Stock, Par $100 
Ticker Symbol: SCO p 
. 


NE of the older New England indus- 

trial concerns. Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company. with its predecessors. has 
been in business and constant operation 
since 1802. Originally founded as a part- 
nership to manufacture brass buttons. it 
steadily expanded its line of products and 
in 1850 was organized as a joint stock 
corporation under the laws of Connecticut 
with an authorized capital of $200,000. 
In 1881 it was incorporated under its 
present charter by a special act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Con- 
necticut, 

With the authorization on September 4, 
1946. of 
preferred stock, the authorized capital is 
now $50.000.000. 
paid on the common stock in each of the 
last 91 years. 

The backbone of the company is _ its 


150.000 shares of cumulative 


Dividends have been 


mills division, pictured above. which pro- 
duces from raw materials brass, bronze. 
nickel, silver and related alloys in the 
form of sheet. strip. rod. extruded shapes. 
wire. and tube for sale to other manutfac- 
turers and consumption by the manufac- 
turing divisions. 

The company has no manufacturing 
subsidiaries. all operating functions being 
performed in divisions. some of which 
bear the names of former operating sub- 
sidiaries. The manufacturing divisions at 
the main plant in Waterbury, Conn.. pro- 
duce metal products on a contract basis 
for customers in many fields. including 
those in the electrical. automotive, refrig- 
radio. cosmetic. drug. 


eration. rubber. 


(Continued on page 10) 









Tobaceo Companies 
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BRING SIZABLE PART 


OF INCREASED GROSS TO PROFIT COLUMN 


By HARRY M. WOOTTEN 

This article is the second of two prepared 
by an authority on the tobacco manufac- 
turing field. The first appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


| ESPITE the strikes and other dislo- 

cations to industry during the re- 
conversion from war to peace-time pro- 
duction, cigarette output through — last 
September was slightly ahead of the same 
period last vear. Total tax-paid and tax- 
free output this vear should approximate 
340 billion cigarettes. a gain of 2 per cent 
1945. The “Big-Three” 


turers. however. will have a far ereatet 


ovel manutac- 
percentage of the market than at any time 
Most of the smaller and less 


well-known brands have lost a relatively 


: sacl 
since 1933. 


large volume of their business this vear. 


and some of the war-born brands that 
blossomed out on the market during the 
acute shortage of nationally advertised 
cigarettes. have all but disappeared from 
the domestic scene, 

The industry produced 110 billion ciga- 
rettes during the first four months this 
vear before the mark-up in prices. The 
initial increase of 25¢ per thousand in 
cigarette prices, effective since last April, 
applied to 150 billion units. The second 
mark-up of 25¢ per thousand last October 
will apply to roughly 8O billion cigarettes. 
based on my estimate. These increases in- 
dicate an additional gross of S77.500,000 
for the industry this vear. 

Cigarette types of leaf tobacco on the 
current flue-cured auctions are selling 25 
to 30 per cent higher than last vear. which 
means substantially higher cost tobacco in 
production during the current quarter. 


The restoration of advertising to a more 


is also a 


normal level for this industry 





factor entering importantly into the in- 
creased costs. Manufacturers as a group 
are not expected to bring down to the tax 
line more than a third of the additional 
eross this vear. 

The effect of the increase in cigarette 
prices on the net earnings of individual 
companies is far more difficult to deter- 
mine since business volumes as well as 
costs will vary greatly for the different 
Despite the 
higher operating costs to date and the 


manufacturers. obviously 
likelihood of larger advertising expendi- 
tures by most companies during the cur- 
rent quarter, this latest increase in ciga- 
rette prices should enable manufacturers 
that retain their competitive position in 
the industry to show a substantial im- 
provement in earnings this vear. 
One of industries. the to- 
c 


bacco business is essentia'ly a business of 


our oldest 


service to the consumer and improvements 
in packaging definitely reward those who 
make them. As a case in point. the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company was the first to 
innovate the glassine wrappers with vol- 
ume on their Chesterfield cigarette brand. 
forced Tobacco 


Competition American 





Company to an early adoption of this im- 
provement. 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
subsequently went both of these manufac- 
turers one better and introduced the 
cellophane-wrapped package for the first 
Other 
followed Camel's lead and American To- 


time on Camels. manufacturers 
bacco put out a further improvement—an 
opening tab on packages of Lucky Strikes. 
Finally American Tobacco and P. Loril- 
lard added another innovation and_ put 
the red strip opener on their leading ciga- 
Liggett & Myers followed 
suit. Camels did not follow this competi- 


rette brands. 


tion. Most of the other manufacturers did. 
Thus. 


in packaging are constantly going on. That 


refinements and improvements 
they are definitely appreciated by the pub- 
lic is readily apparent. These develop- 
ments are important or develop impor- 
tance. They reward the industry generally, 
but the manufacturer that initiates them 
with a pre-arranged advertising program 
naturally has the advantage and gets the 
jump on the competition. 


Long Cigarette Introduced 
The latest innovation in cigarette mak- 
ing is the so-called “long” cigarette. The 
war drums were just beginning to beat in 
small The 


Riggio Tobacco Company, entered this 


Europe when a producer. 
field in 1938 with its Regent cigarette. 
Packed by hand and oval shaped. this 
brand immediately caught on and two 
vears later had achieved a_ respectable 
volume of 750 million units. A year latet 
the prestige of the American Tobacco 
Company was placed behind this develop- 
American Cigarette & 
Cigar Company. a subsidiary. entered the 
85-millimeter cigarette field with the dis- 
tinctive Pall Mall brand. 


ment. when the 
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A Virginian plants his tobacco crop. 


\dvertising a long cigarette as the “dif- 
ference to sell.” this brand is now reputed 
to be the country’s sixth largest seller and 
has developed into an important auxiliary 
source of earnings for the — parent 
company. 

The war, with its shortages of tobacco 
as well as cigarette machinery. isolated 
the development of this new market by 
other manufacturers. The volume now 
sold in this new cigarette field, however, is 
such that more formidable competition 
is expected, 

Overshadowing all other developments 
for this industry. however. and a direct 
outgrowth of the war in Europe, is the 
development of a domestic cigarette pa- 
per. Prior to World War II the greater 
percentage of cigarette paper consumed 
in this country was imported from France 
(see the February, 1943. issue of THE 
EXCHANGE). Today the Ecusta Paper 
Corporation. located at Pisgah Forest, 
North Carolina, has the largest mill of its 
kind producing this once imported 
product. 

\ecredited with the development of 
cigarette paper from our native grown 
flax fibre. this company satisfies the bulk 
of the increasing demands of the domestic 
cigarette industry and now has a_sub- 
stantial export market for its product. 
The American-grown and American-made 
product is said by foreign as well as 
domestic customers to be the finest ciga- 
rette paper yet produced, consequently it 
has found a ready market wherever 
shipped. 

By the end of 1941 Ecusta was making 
shipments of cigarette paper to several 


South American and Central American 
countries. to China, India and the Philip- 
pines. This country’s entry into the war 
closed a number of these markets. vet the 
companys 1942 sales more than trebled 
those of the preceding vear. Todav. 
Ecusta is selling cigarette paper in all 
forms to some 50 foreign countries. The 
shipments to China alone this vear are 
sufficient for the manufacture of 20 billion 
cigarettes, 


Exported to France 


Ironic as it seems. substantial consign- 
ments of cigarette paper have also gone 
out of this North Carolina plant to France 

thus literally “carrying coals to New- 
castle” in the aggressive and continuing 
development of world markets. 

Despite the inflationary trends in this 


country, cigarette paper is the only signili- 
cant item in cigarette production that has 
not substantially increased in cost over 
the pre-war period. While the exigencies 
of the war forced the rapid development 
of cigarette paper in this country, the not 
unfavorable cost factor has undoubtedly 
served firmly to entrench this industry in 
the United States. 

The ability to compete with the older 
paper mills in Europe on quality as well 
as price. and make good on its deliveries. 
eave this new American industry an open- 
ing wedge in foreign markets, where a 
permanent and increasing volume of busi- 
ness is indicated. A complete line of “Fine 
Flax” airmail, writing and printing pa- 
pers rounds out operations at Pisgah 
Forest and is an auxiliary source of earn- 
ings to this corporation. 


Prices Adjusted 

Tobacco, as well as the products proc- 
essed from it, is no longer subject to price 
control. For the first time since 1941 the 
industry is now in a position to adjust its 
pricing policies to operating costs. This 
is of transcendent importance as these 
companies face up to the more competitive 
post-war markets. Currently. the larger 
companies are operating night as well as 
day shifts. and the respective manage- 
ments are busily engaged in increasing 
production facilities to meet the growing 
demand for their leading cigarette brands. 

When one analvzes the fundamentals of 
the cigarette business—-endowed as it ts 
by a habit-forming growth factor-——the 
conclusion seems inescapable that here is 
an industry with a continuing favorable 
outlook. More equitable earnings and a 
better dividend return are indicated from 
these seasoned equities over the immedi- 
ate as well as the longer term. 


(Left) A batch of cigarettes is weighed at the factory to insure uniform production. 
(Right) Cigarettes ready to be conveyed to the automatic packaging machine. 
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Scovill Manufacturing 


(Continued from page 7) 


and. toilet eoods industries. In addition. 
more or less standard articles are metal 
luttons and fasteners. garden hose equip- 
ment. industrial hose couplings, kerosene 
burners and canned-oil dispensers. 

The Hamilton Beach Company division 
at Racine, Wisconsin, produces household 
electrical appliances. service equipment 
for soda fountains. and fractional horse- 
power motors. 

The A. Schrader’s Son division with 
plants in Brooklyn, New York. Toronto, 
Canada. and Birmingham, England. is the 
principal supplier in the world of certain 
pneumatic devices: chiefly, tire valves and 
tire pressure gauges, It also manufactures 
allied equipment and industrial machine 
controls. 

The Oakville 


Watertown, Conn., produces wire and 


Company division, at 
sheet metal goods such as pins. hooks and 
eves. stationery supplies and metal trim- 
mings for wearing apparel. 

The Waterville division at Waterville, 
Conn. and the Morency-Van Buren Divis- 
Michigan. 


a ¢ rds 


ion at Sturgis, manufacture 


plumbers’ brass and machine 
screws and bolts and special headed and 
threaded products. 

In addition to divisional sales offices at 
the plants, the company maintains branch 
sales offices in 13 cities and warehouses in 
six cities throughout the United States. A 

Schrader-Scovill 
Limited of Aus- 
tralia, handles sales in Australia and cer- 
The Scovill 
Manufacturing Corporation. a subsidiary, 
for the company in 
certain states of the United States. 

During the five-year period from 1941 


subsidiary company. 


Company Proprietary 
tain other foreign countries. 


also handles sales 


through 1945, approximately 76 per cent 
of the total sales of the company of $499.- 


815.358 represented war business. This 
total was before deduction of cash dis- 


counts and renegotiation refunds. Consoli- 
dated net income during this period after 
adjustments for renegotiation refunds 
amounted to $18.207.105. 

Consolidated results of operations for 
the six months’ period ended June 30, 
19460, as the the 


companies, indicate net sales of $25,125.- 


shown by records of 
888 and net income of $373.834 after pro- 
vision for Federal and foreign taxes over 
but 
funds to which the company may be en- 


income, without allowance for re- 
titled under the carry-back provisions of 
the Revenue Code relating to excess prof- 


its taxes, 


10 





The Thomas Steel 
Company 
338.300 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: TOM 











RIGINALLY the operator of an iron 
foundry. this company, established 
under Ohio 1920. became a 
prominent producer of strip steel by add- 


laws in 


ing on one product after another as con- 
sumer demand pushed into new fields. 
The plant is located at Warren, Ohio. 
The corporation has no subsidiaries. 
Initially. the Thomas output was com- 
prised only of uncoated cold-rolled strip 
steel. but after 1928 various coated prod- 
ucts were turned out in quantity for use 
by manufacturers of radio, photographic 
and motion picture equipment, electrical 


appliances, household _ fixtures, 


blades, cutlery and so on. Steel is rolled 


razor 


into strips varying from one-quarter inch 
to 20 inches wide. Much of it is electro- 
plated with zinc. copper, nickel or brass: 
lacquered steel also is one of the principal 
Thomas lines. 

The company’s markets are largely in 
the industrialized area east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio River. Both 
i and manufacturers’ 
agents look after distribution from offices 
in Detroit, New York, Chicago, Buffalo 
and several Canadian cities. 

Looking to the future, the organization 
has under 
producing 


its own. salesmen 


consideration a program for 
stainless strip steel and addi- 
tional spring steel, involving the projected 
construction of an additional rolling mill 
and other facilities. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1946, 
total assets of $5,605,000, of 
which $2,539,000 current assets. 
Current liabilities amounted to $544,211. 
For the six months ended with the same 
date, the company reported a net profit 
of $338.000 from gross sales totaling 
$3,820,000. The 1945 year produced a 
net. after taxes. of $500,200. 


showed 
were 





Preferred Stock List 


page 3) 


(Continued from 
cent preferred exchangeable for a 412 
per cent preferred. Some 65 per cent of 
old was exchanged and no public offering 
of balance of new stock occurred. 

A number of stocks with convertible 
privileges were not converted to any great 
extent but the issues were changed as fol- 
lows: 

Atlas Powder Company 5 per cent... . 
the rate was reduced to 4 per cent on same 
stock: 

Follansbee Steel Corporation 5 per 
cent preferred . . . under a recapitaliza- 
tion plan. the holders received debentures 
and common stock: 

Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation 6 per 
cent preferred ... holders received other 
securities and cash under recapitalization: 

Minneapolis-Honey well Regulator Com- 
pany 4 per cent preferred “B” received a 
3.20 per cent preferred through exchange 
offer: 

Thatcher 
$3.60 preferred ies 


Manufacturing Company 
rate reduced to $2.40: 
Carrier Corporation 4'2 per cent pre- 
Allis-Chalmers 
Company 4 per cent preferred, American 
414 
ferred. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion 5 per cent preferred “B” and United 


ferred, Manufacturing 


Colortype Company per cent pre- 


States Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
512 per cent preferred were practically 
all converted into common stock. 

A half-dozen companies issued new pre- 
ferred stocks during the last nine months 
and applied the proceeds to retirement of 
old issues. These were 

Columbia Pictures Corporation, which 
sold a $4.25 preferred and paid off a 
$2.75 preferred, besides adding to work- 
ing capital: 

Cuneo Press, Inc., offered a 315 per 
cent issue to a group of insurance com- 
panies and applied the cash to retirement 
of a 41% per cent issue: 

McCrory Stores Corporation sold a 3! 
per cent preferred mainly to holders of 
the common stock and retired a 5 per cent 
preferred: 

Monsanto Chemical Company sold a 
$3.25 holders of 
stock and retired three old issues of pre- 


issue to the common 
ferred: 

Scott Paper Company disposed of a 
$3.40 preferred to common stockholders 
and retired a $4.50 and a $4 preferred 
issue: 

Finally. to complete the record, men- 
tion brings in Franklin Simon & Company 
which sold a new 41% per cent preferred 
and some common stock, using the pro- 
ceeds in addition to treasury cash to elimi- 
nate a 7 per cent preferred with dividends 
in arrears. 
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In an effective democracy, progress 
depends upon a practical understand- 
ing between workers and managers, 
between both of these and investors. 
It is in the hope of enlarging this 
community of interest that the New 
York Stock Exchange presents 
“Money At Work.” The film tells the 
story of America’s growth through 
investment, of the millions of  in- 


vestors whose savings have built 


@ All securities must meet strict require- 
ments administered by the Department of 


Stock List of the New York Exchange. 


. » - Produced by The March of Time 


American industry and made_ pos- 
sible the world’s highest standard of 
living. It tells also the story of the 
New York Stock Exchange — how it 
serves the individual investor, indus- 
try. our entire economy! 

After trade exhibitions are com- 
pleted, over the next few weeks. prints 
in 16 and 35 mm. sizes will be made 


available for general display. 









® Investors can draw freely upon member firms 
for information and advice based on experience 
and a broad knowledge of business 






















e The best bid to buy and the 
lowest offer to sell. openly ar- 
rived at. make the market. 














Corporate Earnings in First Nine Months 


(Continued from page 5) 


Such light) consumer-goods industries 
as the textiles. retail merchandising and 
paper and publishing have led the way 
profit-wise since early this vear. Building 
material and steel companies did not im- 
prove their earnings until the third quar- 
ter. On the basis of results for the first 
six months alone, building company earn- 
slightly the 
1945 rate: steel earnings were below the 


ings were only ahead of 
previous years pace, 

The leverage for profits which some 
concerns found beginning at about the 
mid-year is apparent in the following re- 
capitulation of some individual results: 


INTERIM EARNINGS 


Reyvnotps MEtas 


227.580(d) 


Jouns- MANVILLE 


(3 mos.) 5 796.873 (1d) 63 mos.! > 


(6 mos.) 941.228 (6 mos.) 80.8100d) 

(9mos.) 3,251,694 (9mos.) 3.221.304 
Aventcan Mertat L.S. STEEI 

(3 mos.' S 146.866 (3 mos.) $10.238.271 

(6 mos.) 205.951 (6mos.) 24.138.541 

(9mos.) 1.367.806 (9mos.) 57.467.894 
Wortuine. Pump Nar. Caso REGISTER 

(3 mos.) $1.550.540¢d) (3 mos.) S 343.206(d) 

(@ mos,} 256.080 (6 mos,! 258.406 

(9 mos.) 2.289.616 (9 mos.! 1.315.739 


INLAND STEEI 
) $1,046,958 
1.973.300 
9.900.773 


Linpey-Owens-Forp 
150.446¢d) 
805.729 


2.616.68 


(3 mos. (3 mos.) 5 
(O mos.) 


(9 mos.) 


(6 mos.) 
(9 mos.) 





Several of the concerns earned a larger 
profit in the third quarter alone than in 
the two preceding quarters combined. A 
perspective on earnings. both current and 
prospective, is harder to gain this year 
than at any time in recent vears. Third- 
quarter results appear highly favorable 
in some cases because they are being 
compared with earlier periods when earn- 
ings were depressed by strikes, material 
shortages, and other difficulties which 
beset industry in the first half-year. 


Gain on 1945 Record 


The Stock 


composite earnings for many of the com- 


Exchanges tabulation of 


panies listed on its board showed at the 
end of the first quarter. for example, over- 


all net income 37.5 per cent behind the 
1945 


again compiled at the close of the first 


rate. When earnings figures were 


showed 
the 


similar tabulation 
20.3 


six months’ total for 1945. 


half-vear. a 
earnings to be per cent below 

In considering results for the second 
half-vear. one needs to remember not only 
the current diverse experience of many 
companies, but also that comparisons with 
the year before now bring into the picture 
the period of sharp readjustment immedi- 
ately following the end of the war. For 
the vast number of companies producing 


NET INCOME OF 327 COMPANIES HAVING COMMON STOCK 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
First Nine Months of 1946 — By Industrial Groups 

Number i Benne | Fahy 

Number Net Pro ft : 1946 vs. . y Ciet'o Mee tase. 

ee ey es '"oa5) Ist 9 Mos. 1946 Ist 9 Mos. 1945) 

Automotive . . . . . 26 25 1] $ 47,717,000 76.0% 
ee ee ee eee 1] 8 23.596,000 59.4 
Business & Office Equip. 4 } 2 15.489.000 35.6 
Chemiest 2. 2. 1 ss 5 2 26 21 209.845.000 55.8 
Electrical Equipment. . 8 8 2 6.736.000 84.5 
POM ce ee tw 16 12 24.895.000 6.6 
oS Sa ee ee ae 20 18 113.000.000 40.8 
Machinery & Metals . . 38 35 24 52.176.000 28.8 
as | 9 5 13.167.000 6.7 
Paper & Publishing . . 15 15 15 32.809.000 93.5 
i Petroleum . . . . . . 21 20) 12 167.230.0000 1.4 
Railroad 56 22 7 78.082.000 66.3 
Retail Merchandising . . 18 8 17 414.370.0090 —158.1 
steel, Iron & Coke. 2.) 23 22 20 168.425.000 41.3 
OM = 2 dre 8s se Ce 8 7 37.548.000 213.4 
Utilities 18 17 14 280.530.000 19.0 
Other Companies . . . 28 26 17 60.656.000 27.0 

wee Se Ge oe US. oe ee 302 212 $1.376.271.090 1.9% 
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mainly for the war, earnings generally 
were lower in the second half of 1945 than 
in the first half of that year. Increased de- 
preciation charges, as well as the termina- 
tion of war contracts, had a part in the re- 
sults. Such factors have to be taken into 
account now when 1946 income is mea- 
sured against the preceding vear. 

All this has made it difficult for securi- 
ties analysts to find a “typical” quarter 
on which to base estimates of per-share 
earnings. There was a time in the past. 
when economic conditions were less vola- 
tile. when it was sometimes feasible to 
take the figure of a corporation's earnings 
for a recent quarter and project it ahead 
for three quarters (with certain allow- 
ances) in order to arrive at a rough 


estimate of future earnings. 


How Stable Are Earnings? 


In place of this the question now being 
widely asked is: “Just 
are some of the current highly favorable 


how re-current 
earnings?” This has relation mainly to 
the types of light consumer-goods enter- 
prises which have been experiencing ex- 
cellent income for a_ lengthy 
Simultaneously it is recognized that in 
certain heavier industries (mining, nio- 
electrical equipment, rails. 
earnings still are depressed below what 
would logically be considered as normal. 
If the 36 rails, for example, had been 
omitted from the table appearing on this 
page. the composite earnings result for 
the remaining 291 companies would have 
shown a gain of 10.9 per cent over the 
nine-months’ period of 1945, in place of 
the existing 1.9 per cent decline. 


period. 


tors. etc.) 


Rarely have interim corporate results. 
measuring one quarter against another, 
fluctuated as widely as they have this 
vear. In the midst of such change. com- 
petent securities analysis based upon an 
accurate working knowledge of corporate 
affairs. such as is offered by member 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 
attains added importance. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


I receive advice about ways to charge 
losses against profits for my income tax. I 
consider the matter against the background 
of personal experience in other markets. I 
think it over after looking into the Revenue 
law. And then I do not record any “income 
tax losses.” Why. when I have both paper 
losses and actual profits to be taken into ac- 
count? Because. in my small investment and 
trading affairs. I do not think it pays. It 
never paid me when I did sell out for the 
record. Why? Because instead of buying 
back any stocks soon. I wait and after a 
while I wake up to find that the stocks I sold 
have rallied maybe 10 points. I have lost my 
position in good stocks. To buy back costs 
me more than I save on taxes. So I will keep 
my good, marked-down stocks this year. 


A. J. M. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Your magazine lays much stress on yields 
from stocks held as investments and this in- 
formation is gratifying to many readers. I 
think. The tabled facts in the October issue. 
page 9 and headed “Yields on 25 Stocks 
Noted for Dividend Regularity.” aroused 
especial interest because it was shown that 
5 per cent is now not uncommon, after the 
July-September decline of prices. . . . Of 
course, yields depend upon a stock paying a 
stable dividend right along. The business 
outlook, as I size it up. seems to predict that 
dividends which were paid regularly during 
the war will be continued in most cases for 
some time. at least. 


BF. FP. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Discussion of the disposition of corporate 
gross incomes among employes and_ stock: 
holders in the magazine this month (Octo- 


ber) offers items of much interest. espe- 
cially in the accompanying tabulations. Ex- 
amination of the percentage of gross paid 
out as wages and salaries pointed a statistical 
finger at companies with high totals of over 
heads. also at companies with low overheads. 
It could be seen that steel. car building, 
electrical equipment concerns which dis- 
bursed from 30 to more than 40 per cent of 
gross receipts to workers were in the upper: 
overhead class. while dairy products and 
packing house companies—-wages and salar 
ies taking from 12 to 17 per cent of gross 
income—were in the low overhead category. 
The article referred to 22 companies. In 
affording a line on something instructive to 
persons planning stock market investments. 
a table with twice that number of corpora 
tions in it would have been much more 
helpful. I mention this as a suggestion for 
further studies of the kind. The relative 
burden of labor costs is not a bad criterion 
to use these days in investment planning. 


S: E.,. dr. 
NEW YORK CITY 

. . . Looking back only a few months. J 
have a suspicion that friends who talked of 
their “investments” in stocks really meant 
something else. It does not seem reasonable 
that a bona fide investment would shrink 40 
per cent in market value in a month or even 
six months: yet a great many well-estab- 
lished common stocks did dwindle that much 
or more in a short time. Cut up the stock 
market into as many propositions with con- 
servative names as you please. it is all specu- 

lation still. C.W.S. 
Epitror’s Note: Mr. G. W. S. makes no allow- 
ance for income derived from dividends and 
lays principal stress upon price fluctuations. 
whereas there are few investments of any de 


scription which are free from changes in 
market appraisal from time to time. 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Stock Exchange statistics show immensi- 
ties of figures such as these: 1.700.000.000 
corporate shares. or somewhere around that 
number. are listed on the New York 
“board”: hence. a decline of $3 a share (a 
fluctuation of no great significance. gen- 
erally speaking) causes a 5 billion dollar 
shrinkage “in the nation’s sources of wealth.” 
You see calculations like this quoted quite 
frequently in an interval of liquidation—the 
same being sheer nonsense. of course! A $3 
fluctuation up or down among all the shares 
in America doesn't add to or subtract a 
nickel’s worth from the real value of corpor- 
ate property as property or affect the cor- 
porate earning power in any wavy. 

By far the great majority of securities 
holders apparently are not too distraught 
by day-to-day price fluctuations, as only a 
small percentage of total shares in many 
issues were turned over this Autumn. Some- 
times it was only two or three per cent. 


r. R. DB. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


... Things being as they are. I cannot 
avoid seeing a similarity between happen- 
ings of this Autumn and those of 1920-21. 
Stocks declined in 1920 and then some com- 
modities dropped heavily. Cotton receives 
prominence in’ this Autumn’s recession. 
whereas much attention went to cocoa and 
other imported raw materials in 1920. Ex- 
cessive inventories of cocoa were blamed for 
the trouble back there. and just now consid- 
erable stress is being laid upon inventories 
in many lines. The contrast between now 
and 26 years ago. rather. the similarity of 
the two periods, strikes me as beneficial. 
Forewarned. we can take precautions against 
steps which might provoke depression. 


J. McA. F 
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Brown Bros. photo of immigrants 
at Ellis Island early in the century. 


They Believed in Miracles 


Whether they landed at Plymouth hock 
in one generation or at Ellis Island in 
another, they came believing in miracles. 
The Miracle of Freedom — in speech, 
thought, action. The Miracle of Oppor- 
tunity — to work, save, build for the 
future. 

Believing in miracles, they recognized 
no obstacles. The result: America, with 
only 6% of the world’s population, pro- 
duces 25, of the world’s goods, possesses 
50°; of the world’s wealth. 

They and their descendents played a 
vital part in perfecting mass produc- 
tion, mass distribution, mass invest- 
ment and turned out more goods and 
better goods . . . at lower cost but at 
higher wages than had ever been done 
before in world history. 


Yes, generation after generation they 
prospered, took root, grew with the 
nation — in crafts, in the professions, 
in government, in agriculture, in busi- 
nesses large and small. As thrifty in- 
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vestors, they backed their confidence 
in the nation with their savings. 

All had a share in the greatness of 
America. Believing in miracles, they 
made them come to pass. 





FACTS FIRST— 
THE KEY TO SOUND INVESTMENT 


The established policy of this Exchange 
is to foster informed investment. We 
seek constantly to increase the amount 
of information available to the investor. 
Companies whose securities are listed 
on this market have agreed to report, 
regularly, facts essential to reasoned 
investment decisions. Get those facts 
... use them. They are your best pro- 
tection against unnecessary risk. 














